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AN ENGLISHMAN RESIDENT IN ABYSSINIA.* 
(Concluded.} 








THE priesthood of Abyssinia seem to partake of the general 
clerical character for gluttony, deceit, and rapacity. 


‘ They, (the priests) says our author, are in general the greatest 
drinkers in the whole country, and at feasts, the quantity of raw 
meat which they consume, and the ravenous manner in which they 
devour it, exceeds all belief. 

‘In the year 1807, I was upon a visit to the Ras, on our march 
from Adowa to the sacred excavated church, Iummuddo Mariam, 
where there is a picture of the Virgin Mary, suckling her child, pro- 
bably painted in the time of the Portuguese, as the workmanship 
differs from that of the present Abyssinian artists. This picture is 
placed in a window, behind which is a dark place, and the priests 
told the Ras, and the chiefs with him, that when any sinful persons 
were present, it trembled violently. As I saw it myself at the time 
shake terribly, I looked about to see if I could discover any place 
of entrance, to get at the back of it, and soon observed a monk 
crawling out of a very small opening in an obscure place; so, when 
[imagined no one took notice, I crawled in, and after turning round 
one dark corner, observed a priest behind the picture, shaking it 





immediately issued an order, that, throughout the whole territories 
of Ras Welled Selassé no church should be opened, and no sacra- 
ment should be administered, even to those in their last hours, and 
that no priest should attend the burying of the dead, till I was turn- 
ed out of my premises.’ 

Although the Ras was wise enough to see through the absurdity 
of these proceedings, he was held in trammels' by popular supersti- 
tion, and at last compelled to entreat his English friend to give up 
his house to the peremptory priest. The garden, however, had not 
been. demanded, and that was paled off before the Abuna’s arrival ; 
but no sooner had he caught sight of the ripe grapes, than he sent 
his servants to take violent possession, and assisted himself, by un- 
mercifully beating two poor lame men who had been left to take 
care of it. The hut which had been erected for the accommodation 
of the gardeners, he ordered to be thrown down, and taken into his 
kitchen to supply fire-wood. The Ras remonstrated, but it was to 
no purpose.— He next took a fancy to a fine meadow of grass, be- 
longing to the same owner, which he appropriated in the same decisive 
manner. Upon the least opposition to his will, the whole country 
is laid under an interdict, In all affairs, public or private, the Ab- 
una chose to interfere; and opposition brought down upon the offen- 
ders, either individual excommunication, or general interdict. He 
took possession of all property that pleased him, without any other 
plea than his sacred will. Many of the people grumbled, but all 
were reduced to obedience by his threats. ‘The change,’ says our 
author, ‘from leading the miserable life of an Egyptian Copt, who 
had been obliged to dig the earth, and climb the lofty date-trees for 
his subsistence, to being honoured by millions of people, brave 
though silly, completely turned his brain.’—Such has generally been 
the consequence of extreme power. Madness is natural to 
princes. 

The author relates some curious superstition among the Abyssin- 
ians, of which we extract a few of the more remarkable; though 


every now and then with a piece of string. I dared not to interrupt | none can be more so, than that which induced them to bear with the 
him, but being satisfied went out again. I did not forget to tell the | tyranny of their patriarch. 


Ras of this afterwards. He believed it, “but it will not do,” said | 
he, ‘ to quarrel with these rascals, for if | were to set them against 
me, I should not long be Ras.’’’ 


The rapacity of the great patriarch of the christians of Abyssinia, | 
called the Abuna, is in proportion to his rank :— 


‘ The patriarch, having soon learned that I had a good house and 
a garden at Chelicut, sent a priest to the Ras, desiring him to have | 
me turned out, and to let the house be consecrated by a number of 
— and everything be made ready for his reception. The old 

as was disconcerted at this demand, and told the messenger to re- 
turn with all speed, and acquaint the Abuna that he could not 
attempt to turn a Christian out of his own premises, which had been 
completed at his own expence and labour, and who was at that time 
lying on his bed under the affliction of a painful disease; but that 
he should have in readiness the best house in Chelicut, which for- 


merly belonged to his brother Manassey. The messenger found the | 


Abuna at Taranta, on his way to Aoli, and on telling him the Ras’s 
reply to his message, he flew into a rage and ordered Abba Guebra 
Mariam, the head-priest, who had been sent to conduct him from 
Massowa, to go immediately to the Ras, and inform him, that if 1 
was not immediately turned out of my house, he was no longer a 
Christian, and that he would not come to Chelicut unless his order 
was obeyed ; at the same time telling the Ras that I was no Chris- 
tian, but a Feringee, an enemy to the Blessed Virgin, and thought 
no more of the mother of God, than any other female; and that I 
was a spy sent to find out a road to conduct an army into the coun- 
try of his children and overthrow them. He said several things of 
this nature to set the people against me, but still it had no effect on 
the old Ras, who sent back word that he expected a patriarch to be 
more merciful, and even to forgive those who had striven to hurt 
him, instead of behaving cruelly to an individual whom he had never 
seen, and who was at the same time, a stranger in the land, like 
himself. This enraged the patriarch to such a degree, that he beat 
the messenger with the cross so desperately that he broke it ; and 


* The Life and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce. Writtenby Himself, 
during a Residence in Abyssin‘a, from the year 1810 (0 1819. — Together 
with Mr Coffin’s Account of his visit to Goudar. Edited by J. J. Halls, 
Esq. Two Volumes. 12mo. Colburn and Bentley. 





‘When a woman has had one, two, or more children, and they 


} . “a's > : : 
| have all died, she will, in hopes of saving the life of another just 
| born, cut off a piece from the tip of the left ear, roll it up in a piece 


of bread, and swallow it ; others will keep one side only of the head 


| shaved until the childis grown up. For some time I was at a loss 


to conjecture the reason why a number of grown people of my ac- 
quaintance had one ear cut; and when told the truth, I could 
scarcely believe it, till I went into the house of a neighbour, though 
contrary to the custom, purposely to see the operation. An old 
woman cut off the tip of the ear, and put it into a bit of cold-cook- 
ed victuals, called sherro, when the mother of the infant opened her 
mouth to receive it, and swallowed it, pronouncing the words, “ In 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

‘ Here follows another superstition, There is a mountain, which 
like all other mountains in Samen, has numbers of the curious trees 
called genoarar, that appear at a distance like naked men. The 
people will never cut them, owing to a superstitious prejudice they 
entertain that something bad would, in consequence, befall them. 
I seldom.saw any of these trees above eight feet high. It is as well, 
foolish as it may appear, for me to explain the superstitious notions 
they entertain about these trees, or trunks, as they have no boughs. 
They say that these trees contain evil spirits, which have been cast 
out of human beings, and while they are not disturbed by being 
cut down, they neither enter nor trouble any one, but when cut 
down, they again enter into some person out of revenge, though it 
is believed not in general into those who cut them down. ‘This 
tree yields a milky substance, which is used by way of ink, for the 
purpose of writing charms, to be worn on any part of the body as 
a cure for those who are possessed by evil spirits, and to prevent 
their entering those who are not previously tormented with them. 
I have known people send a person from Antalo and Chelicut, when 
any of their family has been ill with a lingering sickness, to fetch 
the milk, or a piece of the genvarar, from the mountains of Samen.’ 

‘ Those who work in silver and gold, in brass, or at the carpen- 
ter’s trade, are esteemed as persons of high rank, but those who 
work in iron or pottery, are not allowed the privilege even of being 
in common society, nor are they permitted to receive the sacrament 
as Christians. They are reckoned even by their nearest neighbours 
to have the supernatural power of changing themselves into hyenas 
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or other beasts, and upon that account everybody dreads them. 
All convulsions or hysteric disorders, which are as common in 
Abyssinia as elsewhere, are here attributed to the evil eye of these 


- m4 They are called by the Amhara, Buda, and by the Tigré, 
Tebbib.’ 


Many instances are related by the Abyssinians of the transforma- 
tion they speak of, which they endeavour further to corroborate by 
noticing the fact, witnessed by Mr Coffin (an Englishman who was 
for some years with Mr Pearce in Abyssinia) that many of the 
hyenas caught in traps, or speared, have in their ears a peculiar 
kind of gold ring, worn by all the persons who follow this trade. 
The Budas rather encourage the belief than otherwise, though it 
seems to move them to mirth, when mentioned. Of several in- 
stances related, we select the two following :— 


* It happened that, among his servants, Mr Coffin had hired one 
of these Budas, who one evening, but when it was perfect daylight, 
came to request his master to give him leave of absence till the 
morning. This request was immediately granted, and the young 
man took his leave; but scarcely was Mr Coffin’s head turned to 
his other servants, when some of them called out, pointing in the 
direction the Buda had taken, “ Look, look, he is turning himself 
into a hyena!” Mr Coffin instantly looked round, but though he 
certoinly did not witness the transformation, yet the young man had 
vanishe’, and he saw a large hyaena running off at about a hundred 
paces distance. This happened in an open plain, without tree or 
bush to intercept the view. The young man returned in the morn- 
ing, and was attacked by his companions on the subject of his 
change, which he rather affected to countenance than deny, accord- 
ing-to the usual practice of his brethren.’ 


‘ The following story is related by a learned priest of Gojam :— 
“ As I was going to Gondar to buy an ox for ploughing, I was over- 
taken by an acquaintance, who was a Buda, and lived near my 
house. As he passed me, he said, ‘ What are you going to market 
for ?’—* To buy a Bulla, or brown ox,’ said I, ‘ to pair with one I 
have, the companion of which is dead; and I wish to get a good 
one of the same colour.’—He wished, he said, | might be successful, 
and went on fast before me. When I arrived at the market, I met 
with the same Buda’s brother, who asked me the same question as 
he had done; I answered as before, that I was desirous of a Bulla 
ox. He said that he had seen but a single good one of that colour 
in the market. I asked him to shew it me, which he did, at the 
same time pretending he did not know the owner. On seeing the 
ox I was delighted, he being exactly like the one I had, and appear- 
ing quite steady, though there was no mark of his ever before 
having had the yoke upon his neck. I bought him for fifty pieces 
of salt: on my road home, towards evening, when among a number 
of people returning from market ‘with their cattle, my ox ran into 
the wood, among the bushes, where I soon lost sight of him; how- 
ever, I followed close after, aud searching well, found a naked man, 
who proved to be my neighbour the Buda. I said to him, blowing 
and panting with running and fear, ‘ Were you not my ox ?’— 
‘Your ox ?’ said he: ‘ were you not my goat? The goat I bought 
in the market ran out of the road, and I have lost my cloth in pur- 
suing him.’—Knowing that I had been tricked,” continued the 
priest, “ I said nothing, for fear he might change me into some 


other form, and [ went quietly home, never daring to mention the | 


circumstance in the neighbourhood.” ’ 


The barbarity of some of the Christian chiefs is excessive, and 
makes our old friend, the Ras of Tigré, yet the more amiable in 
comparison. The author speaks of various diseases which he con- 
siders peculiar to the country; among others, one which is cured 
by dancing and other ceremonies, similar to those recurred to for 
the relief of persons bitten by the tarantula; but the small-pox he 
describes as the greatest scourge of the people, even though they 


practise inoculation. He tells us that, in the Galla districts, among | 


those who have not been converted to Mahommedanism or Chris- 
tianity, the inhabitants, on the appearance of this disease, burn their 
Villages, and remove to a distance. All those who are suffering 
under the disease are burned in their houses, and the people who 
make this horrid sacrifice reproach the Christians for not following 
the example, ‘ as, they say, numbers of their brethren are thus 
saved by the sacrifice of a few.’ The practice of the Christians, 
though less barbarous, is scarcely less fatal: they lay the patient 


upon sand or wood-asher, and shut out every particle of fresh air ; | 


Mr Pearce had at one time twelve servants ill of this disease; he 
shocked the people by turning them out into his garden to breathe 
pure air. Happily for him, they all recovered; and though his 
ignorant neighbours remained unconvinced, he thus escaped serious 
censure. 


The mention of Mr Pearce in Mr Salt’s Travels, will, no doubt, 
excite an interest, and create a demand for these volumes, in the 
outset, which will be kept up by their own merit. The number of 
years which the author passed in Abyssinia, and his intimacy with 
the Ras, gave him great advantages, while, at the same time, he 
held no situation that could prevent him from associating or con- 





versing with persons of the lower ranks; he was a shrewd man, 
generous, social, and in all respects, likely to gain general confidence 
and good-will, and consequently to become acquainted with the 
different orders of society. To lovers of travels, these volumes 
will be indispensable; and the merest novel-readers will take a 
lively interest in them, if Mr Colburn will furnish them with a title- 
page, terming the work ‘ An Abyssinian Romance, by an English. 
man long resident in the country.’ It is entertaining as a romance, 
We found but one part of it in any degree tedious ; but we were 
certainly rather weary of the contentions of the chiefs who claimed 
right of succession to the good old Ras of Tigré. The successful 
competitor was a chief named Subegadis, mentioned with great 
admiration by Mr Salt.—We are informed by the editor, that it was 
Mr Salt’s intention to undertake that office himself. He did not 
live to fulfil it, and, at his death, left the MS. to Lord Mountmorris, 
who presented it to Mr Halls, to whom the public are indebted for 
it in its present form. 


THE CANONIZED ASS. 





An old Mahometan trader of Gondar, who had made several 
journeys from thence to Massowa, ina mercantile capacity, with 
the coflas, passed through the country of Hamazén, which the coflas 
are frequently obliged to do, when Tigré, which lies in the direct 
road, is in a disturbed state. He had an ass that had made nine 
journeys to Massowa, and was a great favourite. This ass being 
old and fatigued, died on the road, where they halted for the night, 
and the old man said to his companions, ‘ Poor Berke! (that was 
the ass’s name) he has made nine journeys with me, and I am deter- 
mined that the hyenas shall not eat him. So, brothers, help me to 
make a pit for him.” They accordingly dug a pit, in some rocky 





ground at the fuot of the mountain where they were encamped, and 


| in digging they found by accident, in breaking some stones, a spring 


| they had broken. 


of water which ran moderately out from the vein of rock into which 
There they buried poor Berke, and put a great 
pile of stones on his grave, and the old man and his party proceeded 
on their journey. 

The shepherds of the country observing the pile of stones, and 
a spring of water which had not been there a few days before, spoke 
of the circumstance in the neighbouring villages, and the spot was 
visited by the priests. They gave out that some saint had died in 
heaven, and had been brought down and buried there, by angels. 


| Accordingly, the neighbours assembled, and built a wall round this 


holy-water, the thing soon became public, and the lame, the blind, 
and the sick, went thither to wash and pray, and the place acquired 
a great name ; many persons believing that numbers had been cured 
by this water. 
About six years after the death of poor Berke, the old Mahome- 
tan happened to pass that road again, and walking towards the 
grave, he beheld a church, and a wall round it, and a number of 
priests and sick people. “‘ What in the name of God, has caused the 
people to build a church in this wild place?” said the old man to 
one of the priests. The priest replied that it was the grave of a 
saint, who had sent forth water from the earth, that cured all dis- 
| eases, upon the prayer of the patients. ‘A saint, indeed!’ said 
the old man, ‘it is no saint’s grave, but the grave of my old ass, 
Berke. I buried him here myself.’ The priests soon perceived that 
he was a Mussulman, and in great rage, flew upon him with sticks, 
much brused and no doubt would have killed him, had not the peo- 
ple of the cofla ran to his assistance. The old man still persisted 
that it was Berke’s grave, and the enraged pricsts made complaint 
before the governor of the district, who desired that the offender 
should be brought before him. The priests demanded immediate 
punishment, but the governor would not consent to this. The 
priests complained that the Mahometan had mocked their saint by 
calling his grave that of his ass Berke. ‘So it is,’ said the old maa. 
‘Sec,’ said they, ‘he repeats it before your face.’-— To be sure I do,’ 
replied he ‘and I will prove it’—* How? sail the governor. ‘ By 
| digging up his bones,’ said the old man. ‘ You are a Mahometan,’ 
| said the priests, ‘ you must become a Christian before you can enter 
the sacred place.—‘ No,’ said the governor, ‘ it will be time enough 
| to make a Christian of him, if he does not prove the fact.’ The 
priests consented, and a guard was sent by the governor, to see the 
| excavation made. The old man remembered the spot, several of 
| the attendants went to work, and soon turned up the bones. 
| * There, cried he, ‘ there is poor Berke’s skull, there are my poor old 
servant’s legs that never failed me up or down the mountain Taranta!’ 
and he wept as though they had been the remains of his mother. 
The priests, at first confused, sail, after some consultation, tat it 
was not unvsual for saints and angels to appear in the form of horscs, 
and that they could prove the fact. The party again appeared 
before the governor; who told the priests that if any three of them 
would take oath to their having seen a saint or an angel in the form 
of a horse, he would deliver the man up to them, to punish as they 
thought proper. This they evaded, but said that the Revelations 
of St John would prove it. ‘Then,’ said the governor, ‘if the book 
proves it, it is God’s word, and let God punish him.’ After some 
acknowledgments to the governor and the priests, such as a present 
of a little pepper, cloves, a bottle, or what not, from the sea coast, 
the Mahometan was set free.—Abhridged from tle Appendix to the 





Life of Nathaniel Pearce. 
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CONSPIRACY OF HARMODIUS. 





Hiprarcuvs had conceived a personal ill-will towards an Athe- 
nian citizen named Harmodius, which he vented by insulting pub- 
licly the offender’s sister. Another citizen, Aristogiton, had reasons 
of his own for wishing ill to Hipparchus: he stimulated his friend 
Harmodius to a keener sense of the injury, and they resolved to 
wash away their wrongs in blood. But few associates were ad- 
mitted to the knowledge of their plot, which was to be executed at 
the Panathenaic festival, when it was usual for all persons to 

pear in arms. Hipparchus alone was personally offensive; but 
to dissolve the tyranny, and secure themselves from retribution, 
Hippias was to be involved in his brother’s fate. On the morning 
of the festival, while Hippias, attended by his guards, was in the 
Ceramicus, ordering the procession, Harmodius and Aristogiton 
saw one of the conspirators conversing with him familiarly, ‘ for 
Hippias was accessible to all.’ Thinking themselves betrayed, they 
resolved, at least, to take vengeance on the more obnoxious party, 
and hastened to seek Hipparchus, whom they slew. Harmodius 
was slain in the tumult which ensued. Aristogiton escaped for a 
time, but was soon after taken and put to death. 

The news being brought instantly to Hippias, before others had 
heard it, he dissembled his emotion, and bade the citizens repair to 
a certain spot without their arms, as if he wished to address them 
previous to the procession. He then summoned his guard, and 
selected from the assembled multitude all whom he suspected, or 
found armed with daggers, a weapon not generally worn by those 
celebrating the festival, Thus for the present he preserved his 
power; but his temper was changed by the danger which he had 
ecaped, and his government became jealous and intolerable. Many 
were slain, and many fled to join the exiled Alemzonidz, whose 
cause became daily more popular at Athens, and throughout the 
rest of Greece, until at length they gained strength sufficient 
to enable them, with the assistance of Lacedemon, to lay 
siege to Hippias in Athens, in the fourth year after the death of 
Hipparchus. The city, however, was strong, and well-provisioned ; 
and he might have baffled their patience, but for a fortunate chance 
which threw his children, with those of his leading partizans, into 
the hands of the assailants. Parental anxiety prevailed, and the 
town surrendered, on condition that the obnoxious should receive 
no injury, but should quit Attica within five days. Hippias retired 
to Sigeum. When advanced in years, he accompanied the arma- 
ment of Darius, in the hope of recovering his sovereignty ; it was 
he that counselled its descent upon the plain of Marathon, where 
once before he had landed under a better star, aud he is reported 
by Cicero to have been slain in the memorable battle which ensued. 

After the expulsion of Hippias, the memory of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton was hallowed by the Athenians in every way which the 
imagination of a grateful people could devise. Brazen statues were 
erected in honour of them (by the side of which, in after-times, 
those of Brutus and Cassius were placed), their descendants were 
gifted in perpetuity with the privilege of eating in the Prytaneum at 
the public cost, with select places at the public spectacles, and with 
immunity from taxes: their names, forbidden to be borne by slaves, 
were ordered to be celebrated at all future Panathenaic festivals : 








motives. The authors who speak of it vary somewhat in the 
circumstances which relate, but all agree that it was a private 
quarrel, ,a personal offence, which inspired their resolution and 
their hatred. Many have been the instances, in which the wanton- 
ness of power exercised on an individual has proved fatal to men 
who have trampled unopposed upon the liberties of their country, 
as if it were beneficially ordained that the vices of individuals 


should work out the en good.— Historical Parallels, Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Dipactic Roppery.— Francesco Accolti, while Professor of 
Law at Ferrara, had occasion to lecture to his scholars on the advantages of 
a character known for probity and honour; and in order to exemplify his 
doctrine, he went in the night, accompanied by only one servant, broke 
open the butchers’ stalls, and took away some pieces. The law-students 
were immediately suspected of the robbery, and two of them, of different 
character, were imprisoned. The Professor then went before the Duke, 
demanded their release, and accused himself: having proved the fact, which 
was with difficulty believed, he took the opportunity to shew the advantage 
of a good character, and the dangers of a bad one. 


Watter.—Though a water-drinker, Waller could enliven the 
most festive tables by his powers of conversation. Sayile said, that ‘ Na 
man in England should keep him company without drinking but Ned 
Waller.’ He was once, however, overseen in that matter, probably by the 
Duke of Buckingham, whom we suspect to be desiguated by the four dashes 
in the following anecdote, related by Aubrey, his contemporary, who says 
of him, ‘ He has but a tender, weak body, but was always very temperate. 
— — — — made him damnable drunk at Somerset House, where, at the water 
stairs, he fell down and had acruel fall. *Twas a pity to use such a w ee 
swan so inhumanly.’ 


IkLustrious Puns. (From the Private Correspondence of 
Swift).—* I willtell you a good thing I said to my Lord Cartere!, ** So,” 
says he, *‘ my Lord came up to me, and asked me,” &c —'‘ No,” 
said I, ‘* my Lord never did, nor ever can come up to you.”—We all pun 
here sometimes, Lord Carteret set down Prior the other day in his chariot, 
and Prior thanked him for his Charity ; that was fit for Dilly. (Dillon 
Ashe, an inordinate punster of those days).—I'll tell you a good be A 
fellow hard by pretends to cure agues; and has set out a sign, and spells it 
egoes. A gentleman and I observing it, said, ‘* How does that fellow pre- 
tend to cure agues.”"—** I said I did not know, but I was sure it was not by 
a spell.” That is admirable-’ 


Human Liserty.—T hat all men are born free is so far from 
being true, that the first infringement of this liberty is being born at all ; 
which is imposed upon them without their consent, given either by them- 
selves or their representatives ; and it may easily be shewn that man, by 
the constitution of his nature, never subsists a free and independent being, 
from the first moment of his residence on this terrestrial globe; where, 











| during the first nine months of his existence, he is confined in a dark arid 


and if the orators of Athens wished to find a theme agreeable to | 


national vanity, it was to the praises of the tyrant-killers, or the 
events of the Persian war that they resorted. Yet, after all these 
tributes of admiration, it is asserted by Auschines, that ‘a temperate 
and governed feeling so modified the character of those benefactors 
of the state, men supereminent in all virtues, that those who have 
panegyrised their deeds do yet appear therein to have fallen short 
of the things performed by them.’ This extravagant, or probably 
pretended, enthusiasm, may be endured, though not commended, as 
a privilege assumed by advocates and public speakers in all ages; 
but we cannot extend the same toleration to Simonides, who had 
benefited by the friendship and liberality of the deceased, when he 
asserts. ‘that a light broke upon Athens, when Harmodius and 
Aristogiton slew Hipparchus.’ Their exploit was a favourite sub- 
ject of the odes with which the musical Athenians enlivened their 
entertainments, one of which, composed by Callistratus, has been 
. and is esteemed among the noblest specimens of the 
yric muse of Greece. 


I'll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, 
When patriots, burning to be free, 

To Athens gave equality. 


Harmodius, hail! though reft of breath, 
Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of death ; 
The heroes’ happy isles shall be 

The bright abode allotted thee. 


I'll wreathe the sword in myrtle bough, 
The sword that laid Hipparchus low, 
When at Minerva’s adverse fane 

He knelt, and never rose again. 


While Freedom’s name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free, 
And gave her laws equality. 


Nevertheless, there seems not to be the smallest ground for 
supposing that the actors in this tragedy were guided by patriotic 








sultry prison, debarred from light and air; till at length, by an Aabeas 
corpus brought by the hand of some kind deliverer, he is set at liberty: but 
what kind of liberty does he then enjoy? He is bound hand and foot, and 
fed upon bread and water for as long a period; no sooner is he anbound, 
than he makes so bad a use of his liberty, that it becomes necessary that he 
should be placed in a s!ate of the severest discipline, first under a nurse, and 
then a schoolmaster, both equal tyrants in their several departments ; by 
whom he is again confined withont law, condemned without a jury, aud 
whipt without mercy. In this stafe of slavery he continues many years, 
and at the expiration of it, he is obliged to commence an involuntary subject 
of some civil goverment, to whose authority he must submit, however inge- 
niously he may dispute her right, or be justly hanged for disobedience to 
her laws. And this is the sum total of human liberty.—Soame Jenyxs— 
Disquisitions, pp. 124-126. 
CLOTH OF GOLD. 

For round about; the walls yclothed were 

With goodly arras, of great majesty, 

Woven with gold and silk so close and near, 

That the rich metal lurked privily, 

As faining to be hid from envious eye ; 

Yet here and there, and everywhere, unwares 

It shew’d itself, and shone unwillingly ; 

Like a discolour’d snake, whose hidden snares 

Through the green grass his long, bright, burnish’d back declares. 


Spenser. 











THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kine’s TueatRe.—La Prova D’Un Opera Seria—Le Centenaire—Les Petites 

Danaides. 


Hay MARKET.—The = Day of My Life—The School for Coquettes —John 
of Paris. 

EnGuisH Opgra.—Sister of Charity—The Old Regimentals—Old and Young— 
The Haunted Hulk. 








Kine’s THEATRE. 
M. Portier took his farewell benefit at this theatre last night; the 
pieces represented were the new Opera Buffa, La Prova d’un Opera 
Seria, Le Centenaire, and Les Petites Danaides. We saw the 
first and second. They who have not seen Madame Pasta in 
comedy should not lose the opportunity which they now have of 
witnessing her genius exerted in a new direction, and paying the 
tribute of laughter where they have been wont to offer tears. 
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THE TATLER. 





Madame Pasra’s comedy is as genuine as her tragedy, and is only 
inferior to the latter because the higher order of tragedy in which 
she is pre-eminent is superior in representation to scenes selected 
from the ordinary tenor of life. La Prova dun Opera Seria (the 
Rehearsal of a Serious Opera) reminds an English play-goer of 





Sueripan’s Critic, to which it is superior in humour, though inferior | 
in wit.—The drollery of the piece arises out of the perplexities | 
of Campanone (Lantacne) and Don Grilletto Pasticci (San t1N1) | 
the musical composer, and author of a new opera seria, which is | 
impeded in its progress to the stage by the caprice of the singers. | 
At the first grand rehearsal, two of the principal performers 

are wanting, and the deficiency is supplied in a ludicrous 
manner, partly by the Poet’s undertaking to sing the bass himself; 
afterwards we have the Prima Donna dissatisfied with the parts | 


allotted to her, and imsisting on having a cavatina intended for 
another, and threatening, if refused, not to sing; the whole corps 
are refractory, and talk of throwing up their parts, and the Poet all 
the while is painfully anxious that matters should be accommodated, 
and the necessary changes be made ; but it seems a hopeless case, 
the Composer declaring he will suffer no such alterations, and that | 
he is ready to burst with rage and fury. All parties retire in 2 | 
tempest. 

‘A comic scene then takes place between Campanone and Corilla, 
the Prima Donna, in which he accuses her of wishing to sing the | 
duet with the Tenor, in order that they may make love on the stage 
together. The composer, however, is not altogether unwilling to | 


conciliate the lady if he can; and even insinuates that he would | 











like to become her husband; but this produces nothing but banter | 
on her part, and the result is, that they sing a duet, in which they | 
mutually deride each other’s persons, and each imitates the gait and | 
manners of the other. At length a further rehearsal takes place, but | 
new difficulties arise ; they are obliged to commence with a march, | 
instead of the. overture, which has been left behind; the Prima | 
Donna complains that her air comes on too soon, and requires that | 
of the Seconda Donna to precede it: this the latter objects to | 
at first, but’ subsequently consents. But the Prima Donna finds a | 
dress ; and though informed that silk was not in use in the time of | 


new subject of disquietude ; she protests she will not wear a woollen 


Hector (the hero of the opera rehearsed) she sees in that no reason 
why she should not wear silk, now that we have it. She gains her 
point, and they again proceed ; but the Poet is in his turn incensed | 
at the changes adopted, and an altercation ensues between him and | 
the Composer. This is in the last scene. The common interest | 
once more sets them in action, the respective parts are handed to 
the orchestra by the Composer, and under his direction they 
commence playing; some astounding blunders occur in the execution, 
but at last, an end is attained, if not the best one, and the curtain | 
drops, leaving those before and behind it well pleased. | 
We have alluded at the commencement to the acting of | 
Madame Pasta; it is throughout excellent: in the early part of 
the piece she coquets well with the First Tenor (Curioni) and 
when she quarrels with the Composer, she throws her music at him 
go as to make it reach him. Lagsuacue, as the Composer, had | 
a great deal to do, and leaves nothing undone ; in the railing duet 
with Madame Pasta, they were capitally matched in their dis- 


agreement. Santini, as the Author, was a good representation 
of the fidgettiness and enthusiasm which belong to the 
character. 


Of the merits.of Porrer in the Centenaire, we have already 
spoken in Tue Tarter; we have therefore only to say that his 
representation of the aged veteran wanted nothing of its usual 
characteristics, and that he received much applause. 
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THIS EVENING. 


¥ ry. a) Pal 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Donizerti’s Opera of 
ANNA BOLEYN. 

Apap BeleyS «6 + +1 * .« Madame Pasta. 
Jane Seymour, Attendant on Anne Madame Gay. 
Smerton, Page and Minstrel to the Queen Mademoiselle Beck. 
Henry VIII, King of England . + Signor Lablache. 
Lord Rochford, Anne’s Brother Signor De Angeli. 

Lord Richard Percy Signor Rubini. 
Sir Harvey, an Officer of the King’s Signor Deville. 


Between the Acts of the Opera, 
A FAVORITE DIVERTISSEMENT, 
In which Mademoiselle Taglioni Wiii Dance. 
After which, the Historical Ballet, in Three Acts, entitled 
MASANIELLO. 

The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 

Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mlle. Taglioni, who will introduce the New Dance, THE PAS 
‘ NAPOLITAIN. 
M. Lefebvre, M.Emile, M.Gouriet, M. Edouard, 
M 


M. Simon, 
. O’Brien, and M. Bertram. 


M.Hunt, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Farce 
FISH OUT OF 
Ellen Courtly, Mrs Ashton. 
Sam Savoury, 
Sir George Courtly, Mr H. Wallack. Alderman Gayfare, Mr Mulleney. 
Charles Gayfare, Mr Vining. Steward, Mr W. Johnson, 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr poane. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. farron, Mr Newcombe. 
The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To conclude with the Petite Comedy of 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs Tayleure. Angelique, Mrs Ashton. 
Baron Malamour, Mr Cooper. Von Grotius, Mt W. Farren. 
Col. Esplanade, Mr Brindal. Poppinoff, Mr Webster. 


of 

WATER. 
Lucy, Mrs W. Johnson 
Mr Harley. 


To-morrow, The Rencontre ; The School for Coquettes; and A Day After the 
Wedding. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI 
A Musical Drama, called 
THE IRISH GIRL. 
Bridget O’Rourke, Miss Kelly. Lady Julia, Miss H. Cawse. 
Lord Kilmore, Mr F. Matthews. Sir Leinster Leybrooke, MrT’. Millar. 
Mandeville, Mr Perkins. O’ Rourke, Mr B. Hill. Jarvis, Mr Salter. 


After which, Mr Bernarn’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
To which will be added, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegzy. Miss Pincott. 

Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Magys, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr 0. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, MrT. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


To-morrow, The Marriage of Figaro; The Old Regimentals ; Old and Young. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Musical Entertainment of 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 

Irza, Miss Vincent. Fatima, Miss Somerville. Aboulifar, Mr Gough. 
Azan, Mr Edwin. Benjamin Bowbell, Mr Vale. Gimbo, Mr C. Hill 
After which, C. M. Von Wexer’s Romantic Opera, in Three Acts, called 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 

Linda, Miss Somerville. Rese, Miss Vincent. 

Caspar, Mr Horn. Rodolph, Mr Edwin. Killian, Mr Vale. 

To conclude with the Romantic Drama of 
THE EXILE. 
Empress Elizabeth, Miss Scott. Katherine, Miss Somerville. 
Daran, Mr Osbaldiston. Servitz, Mr Vale. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
A New Domestic Drama, called 
EILY O’°CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Fily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss EF. Tree. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, Mr Chapman. Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 
To which will be added, compressed into One Act, the Farce, called 
NO SONG, NO SUPPER. 
Robin, Mr Blanchard. Endless, Mr Buckstone. 
To conclude with a New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence de Mireval, Miss E. Tree. Jacqueline, Mrs Chapman. 
Eugene de Mireval, Mr J. Vining. Jean Coupbois, Mr Buckstone. 


Margaretta, Miss Forde. 


AsTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Covent Garden} (to whom all books, and com 


munications tor the 
; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 
Kennitu, Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical 


fountry Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 ( 


- Thancery bane ; 
Iffice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 














